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Another way to relate school to Zife and 
complete and perfect the teaching of [nglish, 
History, Geography, ete., by ficing in the origzzal 
music Which formed so vital a part in the development of 
Nations, and in the events chronicled in the great Liter- 
ature of all ages and of all peoples. 

This little booklet presents a chron- 
ological table of wor/d events, relates 
the development of Music from the An- 
cient Hebrew civilization, to the present 
time, which alone is worth more than 
the ordinary text book and also shows 
how to utilize the Victor in every de- 
partment of school work, thus corre/at- 
tug music with every other subject in 


the entire course. 


$67.50 special quotation 
to schools only 
When the Victor is not 
in use, the horn can be 
placed under the instru- 
ment safe and secure 
from danger, and the 
cabinet can be locked to 
protect it from dust and 
promiscuous use by irre- 
sponsible people. 


Send for free copy to 


Educational Department 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J. 


You can help THE[ PLAYGROUND by mentioning it when you write to adrertisers 
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MASTERS VOICE? 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE PLAYGROUND 
MOVEMENT IN AMERICA* 


sane Only thirty vears have passed since the first 

effort at outdoor playgrounds was made in 
Americ. in the establishment of children’s sand gardens in Boston. 
Dr. Mlarie Zakerzewska, visiting in Berlin, wrote to the chairman 
of the committee of the Massachusetts Emergency and Hygiene 
Association, that in the public parks of Berlin there were heaps 
of sand in which the children, rich and poor, were allowed to play 
and dig as if on the seashore. That vear three piles of yellow 
sand were placed in the vards of the Children’s Mission on 
Parmenter Street. The next vear there were ten heaps in the 
courts of tenement houses and one heap in the vard of a school- 
house to be used in connection with a vacation school. These 
sand gardens were intended for small children and were open 
three hours a day with a kindergartner in charge—thus the first 
organize] and supervised outdoor playground in America was 
establis' ed in 1886. 

Joseph Lee points out, in Constructive and Preventive Phil- 
anthropy, that the “Commons” of all New England towns, 
originally preserved for pasture and later used for ‘“‘training” for 
citizens able to bear arms, had, in Boston at least, official dedica- 
tion to the needs of boys at play, for a tablet in Boston records 
that when the British soldiers before the Revolution interfered 


with the boys’ games on the Common, a group of lads called 
upon Governor Gage to protest and thereafter their play was 
protected. Play, a sacred heritage even to British soldiers, has 
come into its own kingdom in the United States in the twentieth 


century. 

As early as 1821, some efforts at physical 
education out-of-doors had been made in 
the first outdoor gymnasium in the Latin 
School in Salem, Mass., and in 1825 at the Round Hill School, 
Northampton, Mass., where systematic, organized and supervised 
play was conducted. In 1825 and the following year or two, 
such gymnasiums were established in Harvard, Yale, Amherst, 


Early Outdoor 


Gymnasiums 


*Many of the facts herein given were collected for the Association by Dr. Henry S. Curtis. 
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Williams, Brown, and in the New York High School, but these 
attempts were sporadic and by 1830 the enthusiasm for physical 
education had died down. 

A vacation school was opened in Providence, 
Rhode Island, in 1868, by a volunteer com- 
mittee, and was carried on until 1876. 
After a long period of somnolence, the school was revived in 1894, 
continuing under volunteer direction, until 1900 when it was 
taken over by the city school committee. 


It is said that a vacation school was started in the old First 
Church in Boston, in 1866, and two years later when the church 
moved to its new home on Copley Square an outdoor playground 
was added in one of the schools nearby. Not much attention 
was given to this effort, however, and it is doubtful if it had any 
influence in causing further developments in Boston, or elsewhere. 

In Boston, the next record of organized play activities is in 
1879—a vacation schookconducted by Mary E. Very, supported 
in part by the Women’s Education Association. In 1881, the 
Associated Charities began another and four more were added 
within a few years. 

To Brookline, Massachusetts, according to available records, 
must go the distinction of first voting at a town meeting, to pur- 
chase land for playground purposes, April 10, 1872. Four years 
later the first park playground and recreation field was opened 
in Washington Park, Chicago, IlIlinois. 

The movement at this time was for the benefit of very young 
children, a matter of providing space for play during the hot 
summer months. With the children on the grounds, it soon 
became evident something must be provided for them to do and 
at the same time came the startling realization that not only 
infants and children of kindergarten age longed for play spaces 
and creative activities but even big boys hung around and looked 
wistful. In the year 1889, the first public gymnasium for men 
and boys was opened in Charlesbank, Massachusetts. 

One of the very first of the large playgrounds, which repre- 
sented the ideals which have come to be those for that type of 
playground, was the Columbus Avenue Playground, in Boston, 
opened in 1900. This playground was due to the generosity of 
Joseph Lee, who paid the entire cost of operation for its first 
years. 


Vacation School 
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Other cities independently were discovering 
the same needs and were solving them in 
much the same way. “The fact,’’says Joseph 
Lee, ‘‘that so many groups of people starting independently 
upon this single-minded quest in so many places, have arrived 
with practical unanimity at the same conclusions, is remarkable 
testimony of the value of the occupations and procedure which 
they have adopted.” In most of the vacation schools, some sort 
of manual work, usually carpentry, was taught. Singing appears 
in many of the lists of subjects. Besides this nature study 
occupied a very important place. In Chicago, a regular weekly 
excursion was made into the country and the work of the week 
centered about the sights and experiences of this excursion. In 
Newark, where vacation schools were the first to be made part of 
the city school system, in 1886, Philadelphia and other cities, 
nature study was a vital part of the curriculum. 

In New York, meantime, in 1887, a very 
important bill was introduced into the State 
legislature—the first playground legislation 
—which in May, 1888, became a law, providing for the incorpora- 
tion of societies for providing parks and playgrounds for the 
children in the cities, towns and villages of the State. In 1889, 
under this Act, the Brooklyn Society for Parks and Playgrounds 
was incorporated. The Brooklyn Society then maintained from 
two to five playgrounds in different parts of Brooklyn at a cost 
of from $2,000 to $3,000, including the salary of the chief super- 
visor. The grounds were usually donated. 

The New York Society for Parks and Playgrounds was 
incorporated in 1890, with Bishop Potter, Abram S. Hewitt, 
Andrew H. Green, Felix Adler, Charles Parkhurst and many 
others, as charter members. In 1891, this Society opened its 
first playground, equipped with swings, see-saws, small wagons, 
wheelbarrows, shovels, footballs, flags, drums, banners, and a 
sand-pile, at Ninety-Ninth Street and Second Avenue. A year 
before this two philanthropic women had tried to maintain a 
playground at Fiftieth Street and North River, with about the 
same equipment, but without supervision. It was soon found, 
however, that the children actually did not know how to play 
the commonest folk games and the little folks, for whom the 
ground was intended, could not get in because of the big boys and 
supervision, therefore, was a necessity. 

+ 
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. After the opening of the first playground by 
ine Chairaedoal the New York Society, the work received 
much attention and created great enthusi- 
asm. On Saturday, November 21, 1891, twenty-seven promi- 
nent Jewish Rabbis spoke before their congregations on the need 
of playgrounds for children, and the next day one hundred clergy- 
men preached on the same theme. It looked as though the 
movement had been launched on a high tide of popular enthusiasm, 
but nothing to speak of came of it. A certain newspaper injured 
the movement by claiming it as its own, endeavoring to make 
capital of it. Three or four playgrounds were opened, but no 
important step, besides the establishment of a few private play- 
grounds, among them one “under the wistaria vine back of the 
Nurses’ Settlement in 1895,’’ was taken until 1897, when a resolu- 
tion was introduced, asking that $25,000 be set aside for the 
establishment of vacation schools and playgrounds. Before the 
schools had a right to open their buildings for such a purpose, 
special legislation had to be secured at Albany. The Outdoor 
Recreation League, of which Charles B. Stover was president, 
waited on the Mayor and secured a promise of his co-operation 
and as a result $15,000, later increased to $25,000, was set aside 
for vacation schools and playgrounds in the Borough of Manhattan 
and $5,000 in Brooklyn. Seth T. Stewart was placed in charge, 
twenty playgrounds mostly school yards were maintained for two 
months in Manhattan and ten in Brooklyn. One hundred and 
seventy-five teachers were employed. The four vacation schools 
which the Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor 
had opened in 1894 in the school buildings were taken over by the 
Board of Education in 1898. 


The New York law of 1887 had permitted the 
city to spend $1,000,000 a year in acquiring 
small parks and playgrounds. The sum was 
not cumulative, however, and, since even a 
small park in the places where such were needed cost more than a 
million dollars, nothing was done until 1894. That year Mul- 
berry Bend Park, comprising about two and one-half acres was 
purchased for $1,700,000. A number of other sites were selected 
and the city proceeded to acquire these, about one a year. Seward 
Park, in the most congested district, a tract of two and five-eighths 
acres, covered with five and six story tenements, cost $1,800,000. 
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The tenements were torn down and for some time the unsightly 
spectacle of cellars half filled with débris constituted the “parks.” 
Mulberry Bend was used as a standing-place for teams at night by 
the teamsters of the neighborhood until a dray one night fell into 
a cellar and crushed two children. In Seward Park a splendid 
place for violent gang fights and law-breaking was supplied by the 
unimproved waste. When the improvements were begun, the 
Outdoor Recreation League found the Park Commissioner 
determined to make a small park or “breathing place’’ with grass 
and trees but without a playground. Mulberry Park was de- 
veloped in this way but after faithful and strenuous resistance to 
such treatment of Seward Park, the Outdoor League gained per- 
mission to level and fill in the cellars, remove the débris and con- 
duct an experimental playground for children. The League was 
composed mostly of social workers without money but they man- 
aged to open the playground and so popular was it that thousands 
of contributions of from one to five cents each were made by the 
people of the neighborhood towards the expense of maintenance. 
The proof had been clearly made. No further demonstration was 
necessary. It was recognized by the city officials that the senti- 
ment of the neighborhood demanded a playground and not a park 
and, at an expense of $2,500,000, Seward Park became an im- 
proved, equipped playground. 

Joseph Lee notes that the provision for older 
boys came side by side with the anti-slum 
agitation and in the campaign no separation of the causes is made. 
Certain it is that the children of New York City and the grown 
people as well who now enjoy public play centers owe more than 
they can know to Jacob A. Riis, for his indefatigable labors to get 
more free space and to get that space wisely used. In 1897, 
Mayor Strong’s Committee on small parks, of which Abram 
Hewitt was chairman and Jacob Riis secretary, reported, ‘‘not a 
single municipal playground and not yet a school playground 
worthy of the name.’’ In 1899 there were thirty-one school play 
centers, five open-air gymnasiums, six recreation piers, three sand 
gardens with kindergarten games, seven roof gardens, ten swim- 
ming baths, six evening play centers. An interesting develop- 
ment at this time, too, is the making of provision for spectators. 
Benches are provided for adults who wish to watch the play. The 
time when play and playgrounds were for little children only has 
distinctly gone by. 
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In 1903, a notable contribution to the move- 
ment was made in the organization of the 
Public School Athletic League by Dr. Luther 
H. Gulick, with the idea of extending athletics to all school boys 
and college students, instead of only to those particularly fitted or 
especially interested. This had the effect of encouraging play for 
all instead of a sort of professional amateurism for the few and of 
course helped to make a greater demand for playgrounds and to 
get them used when supplied. 

The idea of organized play with a play 
leader had evidently come to stay. While 
New York was struggling to such a really 
remarkable achievement in ten years, Boston, 
too, was pressing on. In 1894, Mayor Matthews induced Boston 
to take Franklin Field, of which forty acres were suitable for a 
playground—one of the very early big public athletic fields. In 
1898 Mayor Quincy helped to sécure the passage of an act by the 
legislature which permitted the city of Boston to spend not over 
$200,000 a year up to half a million to establish a comprehensive 
system of playgrounds—a very important act not only because of 
its recognition of play and recreation as a municipal function, but 
because it looks forward to a ‘‘comprehensive system”’ for the 
municipality—not little stranded islands in the great need. The 
sum allotted was wisely expended in purchasing open spaces, 
sometimes reclaimed or filled land, before a rise in property values 
made the tremendous prices which New York had to suffer. The 
conduct of games and municipal playgrounds was placed under 
the Board of Education. 

The first playground in Chicago with play 
leaders and modern equipment was in con- 
nection with Hull House in 1892, on land 
belonging to William Kent, now Congressman from California and 
second vice-president of the Playground and Recreation Associ- 
ation of America where, for the first time, the word “‘model”’ was 
applied to playgrounds, followed by a similar one at Northwestern 
University Settlement, in 1896, (which, however, did not last) and 
at the University of Chicago Settlement in 1898. 


Resulting from the work of a committee of the Associated 
Charities appointed in 1896, the Civic Federation opened a vaca- 
tion school in 1897 and the next year the Women’s Clubs organ- 
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ized a system in the congested parts of the city, carrying on six 
playgrounds for eight weeks in school yards. Toward this work 
the city appropriated $1000, the first public appropriation in 
Chicago. In 1899 the Special Park Commission was organized 
and in 1901 began the work of establishing playgrounds with pub- 
lic funds. Four municipal playgrounds were opened in 1901; 
three upon land which had been owned by the city for years. Ten 
years later thirty-six were maintained at an annual cost of about 
$400,000. The Chicago park playgrounds have been widely 
famed for the magnificence of their grounds and equipment, 
especially those of the South Park system, which E. B. De Groot 
has had so large a part in developing, in which the parks contain 
from seven to three hundred acres and each park contains a field- 
house built at a cost of about $100,000. In the spring and summer 
of 1905 ten recreation centers were dedicated, including outdoor 
gymnasium, swimming pool, children’s playground, sand court, 
wading pool, ball field, tennis court, and in the building an assem- 
bly hall, club rooms, refectory and gymnasium. The West Park 
and the Lincoln Park systems are being developed along the same 
lines. 

Two summer playgrounds were started with 
private support in Philadelphia in 1893. 
Two years later the city council in response 
to a petition from the Civic Club and a large number of other 
organizations opened four of the most available school yards, 
which were supervised and equipped with sand and apparatus. 
One thousand dollars was appropriated to maintain these grounds. 
The work was carried on by the Civic Club. In 1898 the Board of 
Education took control. The first endowed playground in 
America was the Children’s Playground and Playhouse in East 
Fairmount Park which was built and endowed by the will of 
Richard and Sarah Smith in 1897. 

Baltimore was one of the early cities to make a beginning in 
playground work. There playgrounds have been carried on since 
1896 in the school yards by the Children’s Playground Association. 
In the summer of 1907 their first appropriation, $3,000, was given 
by the city on condition that the Association raise an equal 
amount. Five municipal gymnasia were equipped and main- 
tained by the Public Athletic League. 


The first playground in Washington was opened in 1901 in 
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connection with Neighborhood House by Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
F. Weller. The work developed very rapidly from that time, 
Congress making large appropriations from 1905 on. 

The playground movement in Pittsburgh was organized in 
1895. Up to 1906 the work was carried by the Civic Club and the 
Associated Women’s Clubs. Each of the larger women’s clubs 
became responsible for a playground, while the smaller clubs 
united by two’s and three’s for this purpose. The work is now 
conducted by the Pittsburgh Playground Association, to which 
the city and the board of education make an annual appropriation. 

Through the efforts of Beulah E. Kennard, President of the 
Association, attention in Pittsburgh was early given to the devel- 
opment of girls’ activities. In 1907, the Association called George 
E. Johnson from Andover, Massachusetts, to become its super- 
intendent. Pittsburgh was one of the first cities to widen the 
scope of playground and field house activities. While many cities 
included only games and tances Pittsburgh was conducting 
clubs and classes in these and in art, manual training, sewing, 
cooking, dramatics, storytelling and nature study and gardening. 

The first beginning in Rochester was made in 1900 when a 
playground was opened in the yard of school number 18 with the 
proceeds received from the annual fair. Two years later the 
Children’s Playground League was organized. 

The movement spread westward very rapidly after it once 
got out of the New England and Middle Atlantic States. Cleve- 
land, Minneapolis, and Denver had sand gardens in 1898, and 
even in 1895 the Ladies’ Aid Society of the Old Stone Church in 
Cleveland had a vacation school. The whole system was taken 
over by the Board of Education in 1903. 

In 1900 the first summer playgrounds of St. Louis were opened 
on vacant lots by the Wednesday Club and the Civic Club. In 
seven school yards the Vacation Playground Association, an out- 
growth of the work of the social economic section of the Wednes- 
day Club, maintained playgrounds until 1907 when the two Clubs 
united to form the St. Louis Playground Association. 

. The first supervised playground in San Francisco, according 
to the statement of Mrs. Margaret S. Hayward, a member of the 
California Club and of the Playground Commission, was a play- 
ground for boys opened in July, 1898, on Bush Street, near Hyde, 
on a lot owned by the Board of Education. For three years this 
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was maintained and supervised by a committee of the California 
Club assisted by Mr. Hutton. In April, 1902, the city gave 
$12,000 for a playground which was opened at Seventh and 
Harrison Streets. The city playground in Golden Gate Park 
which is not supervised was established twenty-eight years ago. 
Playground developments in Los Angeles date from 1905 
when a Playground Commission was organized. In 1907 the city 
appropriated $100,000 for acquisition of sites and $10,000 for 
maintenance. The work done has been of a high order. A resi- 
dence is furnished for the director of each recreation center. 
Oakland, one of the most representative systems of the 
Pacific Coast, established its work in 1909. 
Since the early playgrounds developed in a 
number of cities independently of one another 
there was little similarity in the methods of administration of the 
various cities, and even with the tremendous increase in the num- 
ber of cities maintaining playgrounds, conditions have continued 
to vary so decidedly that no one has yet felt like declaring, ‘‘ This 
is the way.”’ In 1908, the first Year Book of the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America, twelve cities reported play- 
grounds managed by the park commission; three, the board of 
education; ten, other municipal authority; and twelve, combi- 
nations of several agencies. In 1913, thirty-six cities reported 
unified management under recreation commissions or departments 
and in ten more such commission combined with other agencies. 


Experience forced many communities—and 
is constantly pointing the way to many 
more—to the conclusion that playgrounds 
without play leaders were an extravagant and wasteful experi- 
ment. In Duluth, Pawtucket, Toledo, East Orange, Baltimore, 
and other cities playgrounds open but a short time were closed as 
nuisances because no leadership was provided and all cities have 
seen the attendance increase when leaders were present on the 
grounds. Waterbury, Connecticut, is a case in point. Four 
playgrounds were established at a cost of $1,000 each with no 
trained worker in charge. The movement seemed a total failure. 
Then the Associated Charities started a playground with a trained 
leader and soon as many children were to be found on this one 
playground as on the city’s four. People began to ask why the 
city had so few children on its grounds. It was not a difficult 
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LOOKING AHEAD FIVE YEARS 


question to answer and Waterbury and many other cities have 
profited by the answer. 

The next step, almost simultaneous with the 
acceptance of leadership as an essential to 
successful playground development, was the recognition of the 
opportunity and responsibility of the municipality in the recreation 
of the people. When the first field secretaries of the Playground 
and Recreation Association of America were sent out in 1910-1911, 
they were committed to a policy of municipal support. In many 
cities, playgrounds opened and conducted by private associations, 
in many cases women’s clubs, up to the point where the value had 
been proved, have at the request of this body, been taken over by 
the city. The early tendency to begin with private support is 
rapidly changing through the conviction of the wisdom and prac- 
ticability of municipal support. Within the last year or two, a 
number of cities have placed the work from its inception on a 
basis of municipal support. The reports for the 1913 Year Book 
of the Playground and Recreation Association of America showed 
the work in 226 cities either wholly or partly supported by munici- 
pal funds.* 


Municipal Support 


(To be continued) 


LOOKING AHEAD FIVE YEARS 


Asked to outline a program for the work of a recreation com- 
mission for five years, Joseph Lee made the following answer: 

Apart from the direct administration on the playgrounds, I 
think in five years a really successful recreation commission would 
include some of the following things: 

I. Getting some games planted so that children will play 
them off the playgrounds, in the streets and back yards and other 
available places. I think we are suffering greatly from the lack 
of play games,—all the little children now imitating the older ones 
who get into the newspapers, and not playing their own games 
like three deep, hill dill, prisoner’s base, duck on a rock,—in fact no 
running games without a ball, no games where they run round and 


*The Association is indebted to many people in various parts of the coun- 
try for the facts here given. If any of the readers of THE PLAYGROUND 
know of variations in these facts they will render a real service by writing 


the editor of THE PLAYGROUND. 
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A SOCIAL WORKERS’ CONFERENCE 


squeal and laugh. A strong game virus will bend its environment 
to its purposes. In other words, a game that is in the blood will 
somehow get itself played, whether there is a chance or not. 

We don’t want to forget that what we are gunning for is not 
the playground but the population, and that recreational life is 
not only on the playground and the school center but in the home, 
the back yard, and the street, and that all the spare lots should be 
used. Home games and recreation should be taught. 

II. Getting, or perhaps rather keeping hold of the big boys 
and young men who become the glass of fashion and the mould of 
form to the younger ones. So long as the graduates of our play- 
grounds fall from the playground under the sole influence of tough 
associates—or with the alternative of merely becoming good, 
hardworking, innocent and inoffensive citizens, prematurely 
weaned of kick-up-their-heels proclivities, our whole effort will 
have broken down at a vital point. The boy with the playground 
must graduate not only into the man with a job but into the man 
with a life also, which he means to continue living so long as he 
remains above ground. 

III. The same idea applies to girls, with implications as to 
good dance halls, probably in school centers. 

IV. Politics is the most natural form of sport for mature 
men, and although recreation systems cannot go into politics in a 
partisan or electoral aspect, they can develop their social centers 
into citizenship, which is an essential part of the game. 

This is not arranged chronologically, and probably it could 
not be so arranged. I have suggested the warp rather than the 
woof. 


A SOCIAL WORKERS’ CONFERENCE* 


Mary WILLcox GLENN 


President 42nd annual meeting of the National Conference of Charities and 
Correction, New York City 


In looking through the volumes of proceedings of the National 
Conference of Charities and Correction one will find that since 
the early years of the twentieth century the playground and the 


*Any reader of THE PLAYGROUND who would like information about the National Conference 
should communicate with Mr. William T. Cross, secretary, 315 Plymouth Court, Chicago, Ill. 
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‘‘ gospel of the playground”’ have been discussed in one conference 
after another. But it is not primarily because the subject of play 
has in the past been considered in meetings of the National Con- 
ference, nor because it was being considered before the first play- 
ground conference was convened, nor even because there will be 
a session on recreation at the 42nd annual meeting of the National 
Conference of Charities and Correction which will be held in 
Baltimore from May 12th to 19th, that I wish, as president of the 
Conference, to appeal to the readers of THE PLAYGROUND. My 
appeal is based on what I believe to be a common need of the 
social workers,—a need that is peculiarly great this spring of 1915. 
Because we have been passing through a period of special stress, 
we should come together on the ground not alone of our several 
specific tasks, but on the ground of our collective interest in a 
movement which is bigger than any one of its several parts, 
deeper than any individual appreciation of it. We should come 
together to take measure of the work that lies before us as a body 
and to get a clearer conception of what the relation of the different 
parts to each other may become. 


If one read the program of the Conference, one can, however, 


readily see that many of the subjects do have a direct bearing on 
the activities of the playground. The family, and its relation to 
the community in the spring of 1915 will be discussed with the 
intent of seeing what new or what revived attitudes should be 
taken at this critical time to family life. ‘‘A community planin 
children’s work” has been considered by a group of men and 
women who are thinking hard about the life of the child in city and 
in country in advance of their offering it to the Conference for 
consideration. ‘‘The welfare responsibilities of the school,” 
which owe their development, in large measure, to the group that 
has pushed play as a social force, will be considered at a general 
session. ‘‘What doctors don’t know about mental hygiene” I 
shall not presume to comment on, as Joseph Lee, himself, will lead 
the discussion of a subject which is especially timely when even 
the non-medical social worker is talking aspiringly of Binet-Simon 
tests. ‘‘Protective league work”’ (a part of the program of the 
Social Hygiene Committee) will commend itself to many play 
leaders who realize their need of knowing what steps to take to 
help protect the children under their care. Closely related to 
this last mentioned topic will be the study of ‘‘ the adolescent boy; 
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another topic will raise for discussion the perplexing question: 
“What is practicable in the way of prevention of mental defect and 
disease?’’—a question which must often present itself to the mind 
of the play leader. 

“‘Unemployment"’ is a subject that comes home to every 
worker who has been in close touch this winter with people whose 
economic resources are limited. The discussion of this subject 
both at a general session of the Conference and at a section meeting 
will be of interest to those who in the playground during the com- 
ing months will inevitably find how closely related are the big 
family problems of work and play. 

No one who attends a Conference ever comes away with the 
feeling that the meetings for set discussion have been the most 
significant part of the experience through which he has passed. 
They have been the key which has opened the door to treasures of 
new personal relationship, of new insight into fine endeavor. 
Like Tagore’s traveller, one has learned through new contacts 
that after knocking at many alien doors one may come to one’s 
own. The appeal, therefore, lies not only in what the program 
itself has to offer to a specialized group, but to that spirit, the 
noblesse oblige, latent or active in each one of us who is, socially 
speaking, worth his salt, to mass forces when the times demand a 
uniting of effort. 


CONFERENCE ON NATIONAL SHAKESPEARE 
PAGEANT 


RutTH CARPENTER WOODLEY 
New York City 


The meeting was called by the Drama League, the Chairman 
of the Festival Committee presiding. 

Mr. Percival Chubb, Chairman of the proposed Shakespeare 
Pageant Committee, as appointed by the 1914 Drama League 
Conference, presented a rough draft of what he would like to see 
done. His Committee includes J. O’D. Bennett, Dr. Burton, 
Dr. Baker, Mr. Dykema, Otis Skinner and Margaret Anglin, and 
they conceive it their function to make the tercentenary of 
Shakespeare’s death the opportunity to develop a greater interest 
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in the drama—to institute a dramatic renaissance. They feel 
“that as a nation, we can best honor him by promoting the art 
of which he is the master.’’ This they would undertake by 
stimulating the writing of plays; and by holding out-of-doors 
celebrations of the people, in honor of Shakespeare. 

In order that the festivals may be nation wide, participated 
in by all ages and classes of people, the following forms of festivals 
were suggested. 


i. Community—including city, town, home week, county 
fair or other unit that has standing in community 
2. All forms of recreational and playground celebrations 
. Dramatic Clubs—amateur, including music and art clubs 
. Educational Agencies—including private and public grade 
and high schools and colleges and universities 
. Social Settlements 
. National Memorial Society, hinting at the possibility of a 
national school of acting and national theatre 


It is hoped that settlements, schools, playgrounds and clubs 
will make their public presentations next year Elizabethan and 
Shakespearean. Commencement plays and festivals should 
come in line, and the chairman of the meeting reported that 
Barnard College had already signified its intention of doing that 
very thing. 

Mr. Chubb spoke more particularly of the community type, 
saying that Boston had had meetings on the subject and Wash- 
ington would soon follow: and St. Louis had taken action in 
deciding to hold such a pageant. 

Their idea now is to organize a good professional stock com- 
pany to take the main roles and to train large groups of people to 
assist in the pageantry, elaborating, for example, such a play as 
Henry VIII. If entered upon, an effort would be made to de- 
velop a circuit of cities to use the stock company, each city train- 
ing its own pageant. 

Mr. Otis Skinner spoke next from the side of professional 
drama and rather took issue with Mr. Chubb on his plan for com- 
munity celebrations. He most interestingly and simply sketched 
the changes of drama from the Greek to the Shakespearean and 
modern, bringing out most emphatically the point that Shake- 
speare’s plays are effective only when played in a theater to a 
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comparatively small audience. The fact that they were written 
from the humanistic and not the pageant standpoint makes it 
_ practically impossible to spread a Shakespeare play. 


Mr. Baldwin most enthusiastically endorsed folk festivals, 
emphasizing the fact that humanistic feeling was sorely lacking in 
the United States. We are still of too many tribes and races to 
produce a National dramatic expression, he thought, but each 
community would work out something that would be best for them. 
Pantomime, he said, would be a most effective mode of presentation. 


Mr. Bass, President of the Shakespeare Birthday Club, 
spoke entertainingly of the Pageant on Shakespeare’s birthday 
carried out by the public schools in New York City last year that 
proved most conclusively that there was great interest in Shake- 
speare and pageants both in the children and the teachers. 

Dr. Wood spoke in behalf of the rural communities and most 
enthusiastically endorsed any opportunities for expressing the 
dramatic instinct. Repression has been the keynote to the lives 
of many rural people and such anniversaries give a chance for 
emotional enrichment that everyone needs. Pantomime has been 
taught in Teachers College for five years and Dr. Wood 
feels it a valuable part of their education. If the celebration of 
the Shakespeare pageant would bring a demand on school teachers 
to be capable of conducting similar celebrations and dramatic 
occasions in their various communities, that alone would be 
excuse enough for furthering it. 

Dr. Bowman, of the Drama League, spoke on such concrete 
details as to how pamphlets could be prepared and distributed to 
the country at large, particularly districts not in close touch with 
good libraries. He felt that those people not only need but want 
help, and look to the cities for inspiration. A list of sample 
pageants, then, should be prepared, giving notes on cutting cos- 
tumes, bibliography, and possibly could be published by the 
Government Educational Bulletins so as to be free and available. 

The meeting was then thrown open and several representa- 
tives were present who had been authorized to offer their services 
toward the proposed pageant. Among these were the Educational 
Dramatic League and Christodora House. 

A resolution was drawn up and accepted by the meeting that 
the New York Drama League will co-operate with the National 
Pageant Association and assist in a celebration. 
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A PEACE PLAY FOR PLAYGROUND CHILDREN 


Many who are interested in the peace movement believe that 
those who have a gift for writing plays for children can render an 
unusual service at this time by giving a simple story play suitable 
for use by playground children throughout the country. Inci- 
dentally there are few better opportunities for promoting inter- 
national peace and a larger patriotism. 

Miss Kate Oglebay, Chairman of the Junior Work Committee 
of the Drama League of America, has offered a prize of $100 for 
the best play for children under sixteen. Why shouldn't a peace 
play win this prize? 


BASKETRY AND KITE-MAKING ON THE PLAYGROUND 
F. D. Davis 
Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, Canada 


On hot and sultry afternoons when the boys and girls do not 

feel inclined to play or engage in big-muscle activities, it was 
necessary to find something to occupy their minds beside loafing 
in the shade, and to get them out of the habit of simply doing 
nothing. Being a manual arts teacher, I naturally turned to 
some simple manual activity. I chose basket-making for the 
girls and kite-making for the boys. 
The Older Folke At first, I planned for two and one-half hours 
hy Tegmaenetn one day a week for each class. In the basket 
Play class I had only the girls from the fifth and 
sixth grades in the beginning, but I soon had 
a waiting list so large demanding the work I had to limit the mem- 
bership to the seventh and eighth grade girls. Ina few weeks the 
older people began to come, and from that time until the close of 
the playground season the attendance was large from among the 
grown up people, young ladies, mothers and grandmothers. Their 
presence was an excellent thing for the playground; it added 
dignity and stimulated interest in the plays and games. I soon 
found I had more pupils than I could take care of, so had to 
arrange for theclasses to meet in twosections. The older people 
were placed in one group and the younger ones in the other and 
each given the same time as before. 
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All the equipment we bought was a small wash tub in which 

to soak the reed; this tub cost seventy-five cents. Members of the 
classes brought their own knives and shears to split and cut the 
reed and a local furniture dealer supplied us with rulers. We 
kept our reed and all necessary supplies in a large box which was 
provided with a lock. Rough benches were placed under a tent 
already provided by the playground board. 
We started with simple mats and baskets but 
the work soon progressed into advanced and 
more complicated projects, especially among 
the older people, to fancy weaves, combinations of wood and 
raffia and reed, reed and raffia, double weaves and spokes and many 
original ideas. It would take too long to enumerate the different 
articles made but some of the most practical ones were lamps and 
shades, trays with board and wooden bottoms, hanging flower 
baskets for the porch, candle sticks and shades, and baskets of all 
descriptions. Some displayed wonderful initiative in creating 
original and artistic designs and projects. Inall, there were about 
three hundred baskets made. We allowed all members to make 
one basket free of charge, after that we charged a small fee to 
cover the cost of reed. 

I venture to say that no other manual activity can be con- 
ducted with less cost for equipment and be suitable for all ages 
and I am sure the interest was all that could be desired and the 
results obtained of the highest order for children and amateurs. 
In beginning the kite-work, we first tried to 
find all the material on the subject available. 
Of this we found plenty at the public library in boys’ magazines 
and ina few books I had. It was surprising to find how much had 
been written on this subject. One of the best series of articles was 
found in one of the big daily newspapers. The boys were very 
anxious to know all they could, and soon had quite a supply of 
material which they all read with much interest. 

We began first with the old fashioned tail kite, then to the 
bow tailless kite and from that to the box kite both in single and 
tandem. We also made fancy kites of all kinds, the boys origi- 
nating some very novel shapes and designs but all included the 
principles that make kite-flying a possibility. 

All the equipment necessary was a sharp jack knife, home- 
made flour paste, string, small brads and the sticks which we 
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secured at a very small expense,—in many cases split out of old 
packing boxes. We bought some cloth for the box kites, and the 
Park Board supplied us with some. 

All the boys took an intense interest in the making and flying 
of these kites, even the boys of advanced age, some of the older 
boys building a box kite over eight feet high (though the smaller 
models are better for general use on account of expense). Every 
evening when it became cool you could see kites everywhere in the 
sky. We also attempted some gliders. 

The interest soon spread to other playgrounds and we found 
all the boys of the city playgrounds making kites. This all gave 
rise to a deeper study among the boys of the underlying principles 
of kite-flying, and a broader knowledge of all air-craft. I noticed 
too that the boys read every thing we could obtain on the sub- 
ject, instead of simply idling away their time. 

We formed the boys into squads to build the larger kites and 
appointed captains and arranged for the different squads to hold 
a tournament on the closing day when prizes were given for certain 
performances with kites. I know of nothing better to interest 
boys than this manual activity on account of the simple equipment, 
the activity that is required to fly the kites and the research neces- 
sary to understand the principles of air-craft. This was proved 
by the report of the library that every book on kite-flying and 
aviation was out, while before they had been practically untouched. 


WHAT ABOUT THE MERRY-GO-ROUND? 


John H. Chase, of Youngstown, Ohio, wrote: For five years 
I have been trying to find a merry-go-round for a playground that 
would be Strong enough to hold all the children that could and 
would pile upon it, and at the same time be light enough in its 
running mechanism so that a few children could make it spin, and 
yet run it while sitting in their seats——and have an awning for 
shade. I tried and investigated several of the merry-go-rounds 
on the market. Each of them would have one or two of the above 
qualities, but none of them combined them all. 

The Carnegie Steel Company, in opening playgrounds for 
their employees, have put their inventive mechanics on the prob- 
lem and this year have evolved a merry-go-round with all the 
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above qualities. Last year they had all but the second and now 
that has been added. The apparatus is propelled by both the 
arms and legs and can carry thirty-five or forty children at once. 

Mr. Chase wondered what experiences other workers had had 
with such apparatus. The Association consulted a number and 
received the following replies: : 

Regarding your letter about merry-go-rounds on the play- 
grounds, would say that we have none in use on our city play- 
grounds but there are several on the park playgrounds. I have 
not recomended the installation of these on our city playgrounds 
because with a limited appropriation I do not feel that we could 
spend the money for this rather complicated apparatus, and 
secondly, I have in mind the objection that children have been 
made dizzy and sick from the whirling around in a small circle. 
However, this criticism may not be general, and I cannot sub- 
stantiate it. 

I think perhaps if the apparatus becomes perfected that we 
might adopt it, as it seems that quite a number of children are able 
to get a lot of amusement from the merry-go-round and those 
doing the turning get quite a little exercise. 


Cordially yours, 
J. LEonarRD Mason, Sec’y 


Newark Playground Commission 


We believe in Columbus that the merry-go-round is a very 
desirable piece of apparatus. 

The most acceptable one in our department to this date has 
been the one manufactured by the Everwear Manufacturing 
Company at Springfield. It possesses Mr. Chase’s first two 
qualifications, but lacks No. 3. Number four we do not consider 
essential as most of our playgrounds are provided with sufficient 
natural shade to take care of this want. 


Yours very truly, 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC RECREATION 
R. S. Wambold, Sec’y 


I have no serious objection to a merry-go-round that makes 
the child ‘‘work his passage” in some hygienic way. But there 
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are so many better things for children to do in play than riding on 
a merry-go-round that I can’t feel very enthusiastic about this 
kind of apparatus. For an occasional ride it is all right but for 
steady use it is one of the lowest forms of playground activity. 


Yours sincerely, 
G. E. JOHNSON 
Professor of Play, School of Philanthropy, New York City 


I have had a good deal of personal experience with merry- 
go-rounds in the playground and I am forced to the conclusion 
that playground workers go pretty far afield from fundamentals 
when they put either time or money into that type of apparatus. 
At best the merry-go-round is more of an ‘‘amusement device” 
than an essential or even desirable piece of apparatus as part of a 
playground scheme. Merry-go-round “play”’ essentials, to say 
nothing of the developmental (social and physical) values, are 
better derived in the giant stride. The merry-go-round is a com- 
plex mechanical device. Playground problems call for a solution 
in the simplest and not the most complex apparatus. Moreover 
we can buy a dozen pieces of desirable apparatus for the price of 
one merry-go-round. In the busy playground a multiplication of 
various pieces of apparatus is more to be desired than one spec- 
tacular piece upon which all the children try to climb at one time. 


On the whole, I am opposed to the merry-go-round, except 
where some peculiar local problem is to be met, on the ground that 
it smacks of an ‘“‘amusement device.’’ One of the greatest diffi- 
culties in the way of advance in the play movement is our inability 
to get people to think of the playground as something more than a 
mere ‘‘amusement”’ place. Such apparatus as the merry-go-round 
hinders rather than helps in the establishment of the full appre- 
ciation of playground values. 

Yours sincerely, 


E. B. DEGRooT 
General Secretary Chicago Playground Association, Chicago, II. 
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SAFE FENCING FOR THE PLAYGROUND 


W. Scott O’CONNOR 


Secretary Amateur Fencers League of America, New York City 


As a set of rules to more thoroughly safeguard the boys 
engaged in the practice of playground fencing, I submit the fol- 
lowing: 

Masks should be of heavy wire and close mesh. 

The body should be protected with a heavy canvas jacket and 
apron. 

The contestants should be compelled to fence according to the 
rules of the game and not be allowed to jab and thrust and rush 
“just for fun.”’ If they want to horse play don’t let them do it 
with swords—there is no safe way. 

In addition to the foil I would suggest that they take up the 
single stick with basket hilt and learn through it the practice of 
sabre as well as single stick; this exercise is very inexpensive, 
requiring only a mask and stick and hilt. The single stick play is 
most exciting and interesting and is a good foundation for finer 


work with the small sword and it is absolutely safe. The sabre 
corps drill made with single sticks by a company would be a won- 
derful and beautiful exhibition and would certainly “ get’’ the boys. 

The practice of fencing is a moral as well as a physical train- 
ing: fair play, courtesy and chivalry, modest winning, “good 
losing’’ are all part of the code. It should therefore be generally 
cultivated. 


RURAL COMMUNITIES AT PLAY 


The Nathaniel Thayer Playground in Lancaster, Massachu- 
setts is an example of a community center, conducted under 
the direction of its donor and founder. 


A commodious barn has been converted to 
the use of the association. The large main 
floor of this building has been cleared of horse stalls and lofts, a 
hard wood floor laid, the sides of the room sheathed and a number 
of large windows cut in the upper half of the wall, thus admitting 
light and air but offering no distraction from work. The room is 


A Barn Made Over 
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open to the pitched roof which has been trussed, leaving the 
rafters exposed as a convenient tie-up for apparatus. Electric 
lights have been installed and the place is heated by large wood 
stoves. Several large box stalls have been converted into dressing: 
rooms and the carriage-shed, freshly plastered, newly floored and 
lighted by electricity serves splendidly as a game room or assembly 
hall. <A gallery extends over the dressing rooms and office in the 
front part of the building and here members and visitors may 
watch the games. 

The activities of the Association are in the 
hands of an executive committee of six mem- 
bers. This committee has been carefully selected and numbers 
among its members in addition to the founder, the local super- 
intendent of schools, the minister of the First Parish Church, an 
attorney and two young women actively interested in social and 
charitable work. This organization is a volunteer organization 
and not in any sense professional, all the members serving without 
remuneration. The final decision of all matters is in the hands of 
this committee. The executive committee has selected various 
other committees for the different activities of the association, 


Government 


such as a basket ball committee, a roller skating committee, folk- 
dancing committee, and athletic committee. It is intended to in- 
clude on these committees most of the more active people in town 
and they are expected to take charge of their special line of work 
with the advice and consent of the executive committee. 


M . Membership in the association is divided 
embership 

into two classes: active membership and 
associate membership. The active membership is sub-divided 
into seniors and juniors. The senior membership ticket costs 
fifty cents and is issued to those over fourteen years of age and 
entitles the holder to all the privileges of the gymnasium. A 
junior membership ticket costs twenty-five cents and is for those 
over eight and under fourteen years of age and entitles the holder 
to an active participation in the various classes of the gymnasium. 
Associate membership is for the older people and is issued free to 
any resident of Lancaster, entitling the holder to the privileges of 
the gymnasium without any active participation in the classes or 
the work of the association. The senior and junior memberships 
assist in financing the proposition and the deficit is at present 
taken care of by Mrs. Thayer personally. The prices above named 
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for membership are only experimental and merely cover the first 
few months the gymnasium is to be open. 


It is not intended that there shall be any 
discussion of political topics or debates of 
any other kind, the object of the gymnasium being healthful re- 
creation under pleasant auspices, amid agreeable surroundings, 
and with a sufficient amount of that discipline which is so vitally 
necessary to the success of any organization. The principal 
activities at present are roller skating, gymnasium work for the 
boys under a professional instructor, folk dancing for the women 
and girls also under the direction of a professional instructor, 
basket ball for both boys and girls under proper coaching, and a 
game room where various amusements may be enjoyed by the 
younger members of the association, and which on one afternoon 
in every week is devoted to a social gathering somewhat in the 
nature of an afternoon tea. A nursing class has also been opened 
under the direction of a competent trained nurse where instruction 
is given to both the older and younger women in the more ordinary 
and essential principles of nursing. An indoor tennis court is also 


Activities 


provided and a shower bath and other varied accessories go to 
make up the equipment. At present a bowling alley is being in- 
stalled. It is probable that an additional charge will be made for 
the use of this alley. 


There are at present over eight hundred enthusiastic members. 
Children’s Prize Ashfield, Massachusetts, with the usual 
iw problem of the rural community, little to do, 
little interest, dependence on outside manu- 
facture and recreation, has for ten years conducted an Annual 
Children’s Exhibit and Prize Day, on Labor Day. Critics have 
suggested that a smaller number of articles or subjects for prizes 
might be better, but as it is, the plan grows in favor and achieve- 
ment. In its offer of awards the committee calls special attention 
to the more ordinary exhibits; plain sewing and darning, a loaf of 
bread, and a pan of rolls, insects found in Ashfield, work with 
jackknife or other tools, daily record of the weather. This last is 
felt to be particularly valuable in developing patient persistent 
striving instead of spasmodic effort. The plain sewing and darn- 
ing received so little attention that a class was finally formed for 
the instruction of the girls. 
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Meyersville, until recently, was a decidedly 
unsocial community. The people did not 
pull together at all, either in business or in a 
social way. Then a local Grange was organized. The Grange 
brought the farmers together primarily for co-operation in business 
matters, such as the purchase of supplies, and insurance. But out 
of this coming together a social spirit has been developed. A 
_ Grange picnic was held at which a few enthusiastic speakers gave 
the people a vision of what might be done for the recreational and 
social life of the community. Athletics were organized for the 
boys. A field was provided for baseball and the town hall, where 
the Grange met, was secured for basket ball. This hall is an old 
store made over into a public hall. 


One of the residents, Judge Sweeney, realized that Sunday was 
a rather dull day for the people, so he tried the experiment of oc- 
casional Sunday afternoon meetings at which such topics as travel, 
nature study, and history were discussed, and in connection with 
which lantern slides were used. He was able to get the Governor 
to speak at one of these Sunday afternoon meetings, also the Presi- 
dent of Rutgers College and several members of the Rutgers fac- 
ulty. Next a singing school was organized with one meeting each 
week, and the leading choir master of Newark took charge. This 
course of twelve lessons cost the young people about $3.00 each. 
There seemed to be no difficulty in raising the necessary funds. 
Later a dancing class was organized and a camera club as well. 
All this has been brought about through voluntary work,—Judge 
Sweeney and a few others meeting with the young people and 
helping to get things under way. 

The great need is a suitable building and grounds that will 
accommodate the recreational, social and business activities of 
such a group. Such a building might include offices for the town 
officials and possibly include the public school. Judge Sweeney is 
working out a plan for such a building and believes that with the 
co-operation in its construction that could be secured in a rural 
community, the expense could be kept down to a figure quite 
within the range of possibility. He thinks that the town should 
provide for its running expenses, including the salaries of care- 
takers and a social worker. With such a center in each township, 
and a larger one at each county seat, the latter to accommodate 
the annual county fairs, it is possible that much might be done to 
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solve the problem of recreational and social life in rural communi- 
ties. Some State legislation will be necessary, but with the Grange 
organization and Mothers’ Clubs co-operating, it is possible that 
in time a plan of this sort might be put into general operation. 
The great need is for a model center of this kind where the plan 
may be thoroughly tried out. 

The following letters show the efforts of one 
superintendent to forward recreation in his 
own county. 

Superintendent’s Office, Sac City, Iowa 

“To The School Directors: As you have no doubt already 
heard, we are planning a series ot play festivals foi the schools of 
the county. The plan is this: 

“‘The county has been divided into four districts with four 
townships in each district. A central place has been selected in 
each of these districts and the schools are asked to meet at this 
central place for an all-day picnic and general good time. The 
eighth grade commencement exercises will be held on these days at 
the various places of meeting. This is done in order to bring these 
things closer to the people than is possible when the pupils are 
asked to meet at Sac City. 

“These will be great days for the schools and I hope you will 
help in every way you can to make the meeting in your district a 
success. The teachers who are present with their schools will have 
as hard a day of it as if they were teaching and I am sure you will 
not think of docking them for the day. Will you not try to see 
your teacher and tell her that you will help in any way possible to 
get the school to the place of meeting and make the day a success? 
Every one is invited to attend. 

“Very truly, Joun R. Stacks” 
“To the Teachers: Full arrangements have 
been completed and it is now possible to an- 
nounce the places and dates ot the play festi- 
vals in the four districts. I ask that you explain this fully to your 
school and urge all the patrons to attend if at all possible. I shall 
write to your director and ask that the schools be given the day 
off without loss to you. If the weather is good, we should have 
400 or 500 people at these picnics. Explain to your pupils that 
they are to go in the morning and take their dinners prepared to 
remain all day. Tell the boys and girls they may wear their good 
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clothes if they like, but the boys should take their overalls and the 
girls calico dresses so they may engage in the games with no fear of 
spoiling their clothes. Tell the boys to take their balls, gloves, 
bats with them. Ropes for swings would also come in handy. No 
formal program will be carried out but we shall try to pull off the 
following events in some kind of order: 

“10:00 a. m. Ball Games for the boys. King base for the 
girls 

“11:00 a. m. Tug of war by townships. Same for the girls 

“12:00 Picnic Dinner 

“1:30 p. m. Short informal program of singing, recitations. 
Awarding diplomas to graduates of the rural schools. The sixth 
and seventh grade pupils will also be given their certificates of 
promotion. 

“3:00 p. m. Boys’ relay race between townships. Same for 
girls. (The time and place for each meet is here given.) 

‘The places selected are all good ones and while they are not 
exactly at the geographical center of the districts, they are as near 
as good places could be found. There is plenty of shade, water is 
not far away, and there is space for the games. 


“Do not forget the time and the place in your district. These 
will be great days for the school in a social way. The pupils of 
your school will see how they compare with the pupils of other 
schools and it will be a fitting close to the year’s work. Over 
twenty schools gathered in one place will be an inspiring sight. 
Be there with your school, if possible. 

“Very truly, JoHN R. SLacks”’ 


Mrs. E. E. Kiernan, of Somerset, Pennsyl- 
vania, writes: 

A neighbor and I who became interested in 
some of the children attending the rural school near us decided it 
was a poor place for children to spend so many of their waking 
hours in—bare and gloomy and not even clean. So we visited the 
school and asked the teacher—a wide-awake, energetic woman, if 
she would co-operate with us in renovating the building. We also 
asked the children. Everybody agreed to do their best and quite 
a stir of interest crept over the room. But we could form no plans 
until the school board was consulted and their assistance asked. 
To our surprise they were much pleased and gave us $9.00 to buy 
paint for the interior, which had never been painted. Four of the 
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RURAL COMMUNITIES AT PLAY 


fathers agreed to put the paint on—a cheerful yellow, which, with 
brown stain for window and door frames, so transformed the place 
that we took fresh heart and canvassed the neighborhood for 
pictures and for funds for yellow window-shades to replace the 
funereal dark green ones. We asked each patron for seventy-five 
cents and the money was cheerfully given. 


Then began a very busy and happy time. The girls came to 
my house one Saturday afternoon and helped make neat little sash 
curtains of soft unbleached muslin with a three-cent edge, and all 
the children worked after school sandpapering their old desks and 
chairs and staining them brown to match the woodwork of the 
room. We sent to the Perry picture people for eight large-sized 
copies of good pictures, and a picture dealer in town, as his con- 
tribution, framed them for very little, with wide brown frames. 
A few green bowls full of ferns added a finishing touch. 


But co-operation touched the high water 
mark for that community when the mothers 
got together and gave that building, windows 
old rusty stove and unspeakable floor, such a thorough cleansing 
and brightening as no other school in the county had ever received. 
The next day we gave a reception for the patrons and school di- 
rectors and had speeches and refreshments, and took a collection 
when everybody was in good humor, for a library from the Force 
Library Commission at Harrisburg, which includes 50 volumes, 
and can be kept during the whole school year. To our great sur- 
prise we raised enough money to buy in addition individual drink- 
ing cups for the school, which has not suffered from a single epi- 
demic since that time. 


My neighbor and I worked with the teacher 
during the year in many ways, trying to 
loosen up the iron-bound curriculum. Birds 
and flowers were studied and we found that these country children 
knew only the robin and the blue-bird and two or three of the com- 
mon flowers by name. A few talks on agriculture and domestic 
science, cycles of stories, such as the Greek and Norse, and special 
celebrations of holidays made the children so interested in their 
school that through all this bitter winter, and in spite of long dis- 
tance, the average attendance was above ninety percent—an 
unheard of thing in the history of this school, where it has been no 


School Fitted 
Over 


Loosening an Iron- 
Bound Curriculum 
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RURAL COMMUNITIES AT PLAY 


uncommon thing for parents to force their children to attend 
school by threats and even blows. 

We furnished the school with a set of really good books of 
songs and the children learned to like good music instead of the 
inane, silly songs their natural fondness for music had been fed 
upon. A set of Spalding’s athletic library 10 cent books made 
recess time a new thing, for the teacher played games with the 
children. 

For two years we have got penny packets of seed from Cleve- 
land and the children have raised flowers and vegetables at home 
and exhibited their products at the opening of school, when prizes 
have been awarded to the best in each class. 

We gave an entertainment to raise funds to beautify the school 
yard and entered the contest for a prize offered by the Garden 
Magazine for the most improved school yard, and came off second. 
Next year when our shrubs and vines are better grown, we shall 
try again. The children come every two weeks during the va- 
cation to take care of the yard. 

A writer in Farm and Fireside says: 

Lestag Out the How to go about the transformation of the 

Siintaiind ground available into the place for play is 
ygroun 

the problem. 

To make the playground I suggest that the land be leveled. 
Mark off on it with lime a court of any size; 35x70 feet is large 
enough for most of the games, and a smaller court would do very 
well. Place a post about 7 feet high at the center of each of the 
long sides of the coyrt. Perhaps the easiest procured as well as 
the best sort of post would be a sapling brought in from the near- 
by woods. Procure from a hardware store for 25 cents, 6 screw 
hooks and 4 snaps. On the inner side of each post place 3 of the 
screw eyes; the first near the ground, the second 3% feet above 
the first, and the third 3 feet above the second. Attach snap 
hooks to a tennis net or, if you do not want to go to the expense 
of a net, to a piece of stout twine or tape, so that the court may be 
divided by this when desired. You now have ready a court for 
various games. With the addition of a few more inner lines you 
may have a tennis court. 

A small baseball diamond for the use of 
indoor baseball may also be laid out on this 
ground, using the center of one back line as “home.’’ For these 


For the Ball Games 
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A RECREATION SECRETARY FOR NEW YORK CITY 


various games one must have balls of different sizes. Children 
who live in the country and enjoy the fun of the butchering season 
have material that may readily be used to make these balls. To 
be sure, they are not lasting, but they will do very well for begin- 
ning. The original cost of the balls, however, from dealers, is 
not large, considering the service they give. The volley ball as 


’ it is used in the gymnasium isa light-weight inflated ball about 


eight inches in diameter and covered with pigskin. A ball that 
answers the same purpose may be made by blowing up a pig’s 
bladder before it becomes stiff and tying it tightly so that the air 
cannot escape. This may be made to last some time by frequent 
oiling. What is known as an indoor baseball may be made by 
properly cutting strips of pigskin, sewing them together, and 
stuffing them with hair and twine. The under and over stitch 
is the best for this work in order to avoid a ridge. The exact 
pattern can be secured from an old baseball cover. 


A RECREATION SECRETARY FOR NEW YORK CITY* 


A civil service examination to fill the position of secretary of 
recreation, committee on Social Welfare, Board of Estimate and 


_Apportionment, New York City, was held early in March. The 


subjects and weights for the examination were: training and 
experience 4, 70% required; written examination 4, 70% required; 
oral examination 2, 70% required. The Committee on Recrea- 
tion is a sub-committee of the Committee on Social Welfare. The 
duties of the secretary of recreation are rather different from those 
in the cities where the title is borne by the individual in charge of 
the recreation work of the city, for the New York secretary will 
conduct investigations, formulate and submit the findings result- 
ing from such investigations, and examine and prepare material 
for the calendars of this committee. The committee will make 
investigations of the recreation provisions now made by the city 
and will submit constructive recommendations looking toward 
their improvement and increase. The salary of the secretary is 
$4,000. . 


*The time for receiving applications has been extended to the seventh of April. 
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IS IT HOPELESS? 


The following letter from a county school superintendent 
expresses some of the real difficulties rural workers so often find. 
THE PLAYGROUND welcomes suggestions for the solution of this 
problem. 

I received the pamphlets you sent me preparatory to the 
meeting at the Education Department and have read them with 
interest. However they do not answer the problems which most 
of us as superintendents of rural schools in the State have to face. 
The work outlined in them presupposes money, intelligent assist- 
ance from at least certain groups of the general public and an 
equipment to start on which are entirely lacking in the great 
majority of rural communities. The County I partially represent 
is one of the smaller, poorer, most thinly populated counties in the 
State. Nowhere is the sort of work your pamphlets describe more 
needed than right here. Because of this fact and also because I 
believe some of the handicaps we have to meet are those which 
other counties face, though perhaps in a lesser degree, I should 
like to tell you something of the conditions here even at the risk of 
going into too much detail. 

The largest village in the county has a population of about 
three thousand. There are several other villages ranging from 
five hundred to a thousand. A railroad runs through the center 
of the county with one or two very short branches. One State 
road runs through the county which is covered with snow at least 
three months of the year, generally longer. The nearest trolley 
is forty miles away. Except in the valley where there are some 
pulp and paper mills the chief occupation is farming but a large 
majority of the people do not own the farms and there is constant 
shifting among those who rent farms. In two towns of my dis- 
trict the standards are extremely low and the soil very poor. In 
one or two districts I have had trouble finding school! officers who 
could read and write. In another section up on the hill large 
numbers of Polish families are moving in very rapidly and there 
has been trouble finding enough Americans or naturalized resi- 
dents to officer the districts. 

On this hill are twelve of my schools. They have the severest 
kind of winters. The snow piles high and the wind blows con- 
stantly and some days fills up the roads almost as fast as they are 
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made. In several cases last winter with an experienced driver my 
cutter was upset in trying to reach these schools and there are 
districts where I always carry snowshoes in the winter and often 
finish my trip on them. 

The schools throughout my district are as forlorn as you would 
expect. The one terror in many districts is higher taxes. After 
three years of repeated effort on my part the majority of the 
people see now why the open pail and common drinking cup are 
not desirable in a school. Many of them think the fresh air idea 
perfectly foolish. In the majority of districts it would be hard to 
find one person sufficiently interested and intelligent to assist in 
managing even the simplest attempts at social work. In many 
cases the teacher could not or would not doit. Most of them face 
problems which would tax a university man to solve. They are 
not overwhelmed by them because in most cases they do not 
realize they face them. The township system and the consoli- 
dated school, when they come, will help somewhat but the latter 
is a long way off because public opinion is so opposed to it here. 
In many cases the climate would make it impossible. 


But all these conditions make it all the more necessary that 
s me such work should be done. The homes are cheerless in many 
cases. Sometimes when I see how poor they are I do not wonder 
that the owners dread any additional expenditures for their schools. 
The violation of health rules, especially in regard to fresh air and 
diet is appalling and the opposition to innovation of any kind is 
intense in some places. In one district I found three years ago 
that there were almost no books in the library. The trustee did 
not want his children to read. He did not want them to do any- 
thing which would distract their minds when out of school from 
work. He said so frankly. He lives on a very lonely road with 
little to interest or amuse his family and exceedingly long winters. 


I hope that in the course of the next five or ten years we shall 
see three or four strong consolidated schools in my district. I 
doubt if the above district can ever belong to one because of the 
severity of the winters and the difficulty of transportation. In 
the meantime what I am very anxious to know is how we can make 
even the feeblest beginning in our little one-room schools toward 
such work and then how we can equip these buildings for the work. 
It seems to me that the work will have to start long before we have 
the equipment. Such a man as I have mentioned above would be 
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TO TEACH THE LOVE OF NATURE 


convulsed with mirth at the suggestion of taxing him for provision 
for pleasant evenings. We must do something worth while before 
we can make the people see that it is worth while to give us money 
to do more. 


TO TEACH THE LOVE OF NATURE 


‘The child has the same right to be taught to read the road- 
side as he has to read a book” is the slogan adopted by the City 
Planning Committee of the Sacramento Chamber of Commerce. 


A section has been formed on the introduction of the nature 
study field excursions in the public schools. Mr. and Mrs. C. M. 
Goethe have followed the development of such work in Great 
Britain and Switzerland, and also in Germany and Denmark, and 
believe that these countries are far in advance of the United States 
in this kind of activity. The University of California, and the 
Fish and Game Commission of California are co-operating with 
the educational authorities and with the Chamber of Commerce. 
If the plan is successful, the Fish and Game Commission are plan- 
ning to extend it to every school in the State The Fish and 
Game Commission have come to believe that the most efficient 
way of preserving our wild life is not so much to work with this 
generation as it is to instill in the minds of our young children a 
love for the wild life instead of a desire to destroy it. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


EDUCATION THROUGH PLAY 
By Henry S. Curtis, Px. D. Published by The Macmillan Company, New York, 1915. Price $1.25 


This book, the first of a series by the same author, on the play movement, 
deals mainly with the nature and value of play and the place of play in the 
schools. The various theories of play are briefly given, ieliowed by a detailed 
discussion of the physical, mental and moral values of play in education, for the 
author is a firm believer in education gained from other sources as well as from 
books. “‘It is quite obvious that play will not teach us arithmetic or geogra- 
phy; we shall not master Latin or Greek by playing baseball; and if education 
consists in gaining information of foreign countries or languages or theorems, 
rae play will not give us an education. But we may well question these 
ideals.” 

With reference to directed play, the author has this to say: “Play, whether 
directed or not, will be good for children physically. It will tend to make them 
healthier and stronger. Undirected play, however, is often a bad thing for 
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children morally. The undirected playground is likely to fall into the hands of 
young loafers...... Such a playground is not really undirected. It is 
directed by these young rowdies and toughs and expresses their ideals.”’ 

The rest of the book takes up types of play worked out by the schools of 
England, Germany, and in various places in America, using these experiences 
as a basis for judging what the best conditions for school play should be. Dr. 
Curtis believes that through the utilization of school property and school 
direction the problems of play for all children of school age are to be solved. 
“If we are really going to furnish organized play for all the children, the only 
way it can be done is to put it into the curriculum.’’ Dr. Curtis has had lon 
practical experience, both in local work and as secretary of the Playground an 
Recreation Association of America. In placing his experiences in book form, 
Dr. Curtis is helping all workers in the play and recreation field. 


A HANDBOOK OF AMERICAN PAGEANTRY 
By Ratpu Davo. Published by Davol Publishing Company, Taunton, Massachusetts 


The author has gathered together “notes and observations on the psy- 
chology, structural composition and by-products of the pageant’’ made while 
attending various pageants as a newspaper correspondent. After discussing 
the philosophy of pageantry, he defines a pageant as ‘‘an idealized community 
epic, conceived and presented dramatically and simply in the open fields and 
sunshine, by the co-operative effort of creative local townspeople.”’ He finds 
for pageantry a place among the fine arts, provided it can ‘dispel the charge of 
being merely a passing fad and prove its vitality as an atristic phenomenon.” 
Part of the book is devoted to the technique of pageantry, choice of subject, 
dialogue, costumes, and,—almost best of all—there are over one hundred 
lovely illustrations of pageant scenes from far and near. 


EDUCATING THE CHILD AT HOME 


By ELLA FRANCES Lyncu, Founder of the School of Individual Instruction, Atlantic City, New 
Jersey. Published by Harper & Brothers, New York. Price $1.00 net 


Believing that children can do in a short time what is now done in a long 
time, that the power of concentration and love of work are often dwarfed or 
killed by unskillful teaching or the machine-like organization of the perfectly 
graded school, Miss Lynch has turned back to the mother as the natural edu- 
cator. The book shows simply how the various school subjects may be taught 
and at the same time related to life. If the mother does not feel equal to the 
task, the next solution is the small neighborhood school with opportunity for 
individual instruction and much time for play. ‘‘With proper individual 
instruction, essential at this period of life, every normal child can accomplish 
in four hours of daily work for four years results which are not now attained in 
eight years and eight weary hours a day.” 

A modification of this plan has been put into operation in the schools of 
Oakland, California, arousing much enthusiasm from the class teachers. They 
say that in a single month’s work with the children in small groups for a short 
daily period they have already accomplished a half-term’s work. The remain- 
der of the day is spent in play with a trained play leader. 
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SCHOOL RS 
Moulthrop 
Movable 
Chair 
Desk 


Langslow, Fowler Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Safety First ---Save The Kiddies 


Give them a place for play—and something to 
play with. The money you're spending to send 
one boy through the reform school will save twenty. 


Prove it. Spend a few minutes investigating 
this proposition, 


We've just issued a_ big, complete, illustrative 
book 


Park and Playground Equipment 


It shows the newest and best materials ever pro- 
duced for developing better, healthier children. 


You need it. The children need it. It will save 
you money and make better futures for the children. 


Write today for the book and proposition. 


AMERICAN PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 


400 Factory Place Anderson, Indiana 
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Giant Playground Equipment 


will increase 


ks) , Mental Efficiency and Maintain Health 


LET THE_CHILDREN DEVELOP INTO STRONG MEN AND WOMEN 


P|] BE STRONG FOR HEALTH, SUCCESS AND WEALTH 


fn 

Y/ Catalog FREE on Application 
GIANT MANUFACTURING CO., Dept. 8 
Council ‘Bluffs, lowa 


Mixer 
THE 


Incomparable 
Shower Control 


Write for 
BULLETIN P. G. 5 
HOFFMANN & BILLINGS MFG. CO. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


The Playground 


represents, and promotes 
| the recreation interests of 
“1 30,000,000 children and 


OVERLOOKING U.S. CAPITOL AND 
PEACE MONUMENT —~ young people, indoors and 


THREE MINUTES UNION STATION, 

GEGRGETOWN, tr. & DECATUR ST. CARS 
PASS DOOR. year, 

DINING SERVICE UNEXCELLED | 

IN WASHINGTON 
NEWEST FEATURE, ELECTRIC GRILL 
AT POPULAR PRICES, 
SI 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


$3 
WITHOUT 


Davie Contn, Lesexe SAMUEL GOODACRE Manages | 
"WRITE FOR GUIDE TO WASTINGTON,D.C. 


outdoors throughout the 
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MEMBERS OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


Robert L. Bacon 
Grenville Clark 

Mrs. Arthur G. Cummer 
Dwight F. Davis 

Henry P. Davison 

Mrs. E. P. Earle 

Mrs. Thomas A. Edison 
Charles W. Eliot 

John H. Finley 

Robert Garrett 

C. M. Goethe 

Mrs. Charles A. Goodwin 
Luther H. Gulick 

Mrs. Francis DeLacy Hyde 
Mrs. Howard Ives 
Gustavus T. Kirby 

G. M. Landers 

H. McK. Landon 

Sam A. Lewisohn 
Harold F. McCormick 
J. H. McCurdy 

Otto T. Mallery 

Walter A. May 

John T. Pratt 

Elihu Root, Jy. 

Miss Evelyn Sears 
Clement Studebaker, Jr. 
Harold H. Swift 

Miss Edith Watt 

Harris Whittemore 

Mrs. Guilford S. Wood 


New York 

New York 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
New York 
Montclair, N. J. 
West Orange, N. J. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Albany, N. Y. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Sacramento, Cal. 
Hartford, Conn. 
New York 
Plainfield, N. J. 
Portland, Me. 
New York 

New Britain, Conn. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
New York 
Chicago, III. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
New York 

New York 
Boston, Mass. 
South Bend, Ind. 
Chicago, 
Montreal, Canada 
Naugatuck, Conn. 
Denver, Colo. 


THAT PROSPERITY MAY BE A 
‘BLESSING 


We want to have prosperity but in order 
that prosperity and material gain shall not 
prove a curse instead of a blessing, we must do 
all we can to promote the refining influences of 
life—proper means of recreation, wholesome 
enjoyment, the cultivation of those capabilities 
for delight and pleasure which alone makes the 
gains of prosperity a blessing to the human 
soul. 

CHARLES E. HUGHES 
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